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springs quite naturally from Zwingli's own personal religious ex-
perience, and might have played a much greater part in the
system of his thought if the cast of his mind, ands perhaps, the
conditions of his controversies, had been different.

We may now sum up Zwingli's answer to the problem of
authority. Tjj^Word of God, in the.historical and concrete form
of the canonical Scriptures, is to him the sole and wholly authori-
tative source'(3f religious truth;"the validity~of any religious state-
ment nof "actually contained within the pages of the Bible is
wholly derivative from and dependent upon the Bible. Within
the Bible the Old and New Testaments are of equal validity and
"authority. The Bible, moreover, regulates the whole life of the
Church, and at the sarrieliirrelhe^feligTdus life of thVindividual,
whicKls lived m IKl^onfeiDn^^

earTjjr Irtagi^                               thought, has its authorization

direct from God and follows its own laws; in the later stages it
also comes under the regime of the Bible, and the Bible becomes
also the law of political and economic life.

If we try to pick out the differences between Luther's view and
his, we notice firstly that Zwingli's moves in a much more intel-
lectual atmosphere: it is an inference directly and logically drawn
from an intellectual position arrived at after a long process of
reflection; Luther reached his view by deriving it, as much by the
aid of passion and under the stimulus of urgent practical necessity
as by means of a strictly logical process, from a conviction which
was at least as emotional as it was intellectual. Secondly, Zwingli
does not distinguish, by means of a criterion derived from
personal experience or of any other, between the Word of God
and the canonical Scriptures. Thirdly, Zwingli does not, except
in the latest stages of his thought, give to the Word of God the
same totalitarian status that Luther does and assign to it the
domination of all parts of life; in other words he goes much
farther than Luther in the direction of breaking up the medieval
unity in which the distinctions of Church and State, sacred and
secular, were contained, and of preparing the way for the depart-
mental conception of life which is characteristic of the modem
world.

m
Will Zwingli's answer to the problem of authority hold? It is
clear that it resembles Luther's so closely that a great deal of